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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 787, 

‘* Philadelphia, 5th mo. 3d, 1848. 

“ My dear Rachel,—Truly there is a sym- 
pathy in congenial spirits, an intercourse that 
distance cannot preclude. Such have I oft enjoyed 
with thee; and the morning thy last kind letter 
arrived, I had been with thee so much in mental 
vision, that I had opened one of thy letters re- 
ceived some time ago, and reperused it, which 
brought thee very near. I love to receive these 
evidences of friendship and kindred feeling, but 
if they are withheld for a season, can happily 
retain my confidence in the abiding interest of 
my friends. We well know the truth of the 
saying, ‘times and seasons are not at our com- 
mand,’ and oft when the feeling is lively towards 
the loved absent, there is no capacity felt to give 
Visible proof of it. 

“ Thou alludes to the concluding part of my 
mission in Abington Quarter. Truly, my dear 
sister, it was the crowning of all. Ah! the sick, 
the afflicted, mentally and physically, are too 
much overlooked! Were I by thy side I should 
feel a freedom to relate some most interesting 
cases, visits long to be remembered. It is good 
for us to enter into feeling with each other : the 
visitor is as much instructed as the visited. I 
have lately been much from home, and a little 
quiet retirement in my own domicile is very 
sweet. How long it will be my privilege to en- 
joy it I know not. I feel that I am not my 
own, that my days are not lengthened to be 

as is most agreeable to the natural feel- 
ings, that I must not live so much to self as to 
please Him whom I have covenanted to serve, 
which is indeed the true end of living, and gives 
to life a sweetness and peace to be found in noth- 
ing else. 

“T can truly sympathize with thee, my dear 
friend, in thy weak and suffering state of health. 
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I am just recovering from a cold contracted a 
week ago; it was attended with sore throat, in- 
creased cough and fever, so that I was ready to 
conclude I should not be relieved till the return 
of the warm season, so congenial to the consump- 
tive patient. But I am again better, though my 
breast still feels the effects of the recent attack 
upon its strength. 

“The prospect of having thee with us is again 
overclouded. Well, dear, we see only the present; 
could we penetrate the future we might perceive 
the wisdom that appoints our daily allotments. 
No doubt, ‘ He doeth all things well,’ and we 
must bow in submission. Could it be so in right 
ordering, we should be prepared to welcome thee 
in our little circle, and to our sister band at 
Spruce Street. We are favored to move in har- 
mony and Jove ; and I trust, amid all the turnings 
and overturnings, the Father will have us in his 
keeping. I feel that holy confidence that can re- 
pose in peace and safety upon Him, knowing his 
all-sufficient power will keep in perfect peace all 
whose minds are stayed on Him. In thy retire- 
ments think of us ; pray for usas ability is given. 
I believe it is our privilege to bear each other 
on our hearts before the throne of grace and 
mercy. For thee, my loved sister, my aspirations 
have been, that thou mayest kiow the supporting 
power to bear thee above the infirmities of the 
frail tabernacle; that He will be with thee in 
every season of suffering, granting patience and 
resignation, until he is pleased to give réliefand — 
say ‘it is enough.’ How consoling his) 
promise to his people, ‘I will never leave 
nor forsake thee. When thou passest ‘throug 
the fire I will be with thee, and pe 
waters they shall not overflow thee.’ 
something for us to rest on in seasons of 
and oh may our faith never fail! . . . . Ty 
enjoy the of nature with thee; nota 
flower blooms, nora bird sings in vain to me- 
when in the country. In much love, must say.. 
Most affectionately thy friend, 

mune, H. J. Moors.” 

exercise, prospect of public religious 
some time rested on her mind, 

9th mo. she received a miaute 

onthly, Preparative and Particular 

of Bucks Quarter. Of this visit we 
pesial notice, except that ber mind had 
ved, and she greatly comforted in, the 


is 


been 
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performance of this duty. The subjoined letter 
merely mentions it. 
“ Philadelphia, 10th mo. 23, 1848. 

“ My dear Rachel,—Thou hast oft been re- 
membered, and before leaving home, I hoped to 
receive an evidence of Christian sympathy, but 
thy frail health is a sufficient excuse, when I do 
not get all that the mind craves in this respect. 

“The visit in prospect, when I wrote, has been 
accomplished, and as far as relief has been 
afforded to my mind in the performance of duty, 
altogether satisfactory. ‘ Behold I have set be- 
fore thee an open door,’ was fully realized. Yes, 
my loved sister, an open door of utterance and 
of entrance too, into the hearts of the visited. 
It is true we had much to feel in some places, 
and the voice that was heard in Ramah formerly, 
revived with much clearness in one meeting and 
had to be expressed. But to look on the brighter 
side, [ may tell thee, it was a comfort to find in 
every meeting a lively remnant bound to the law 
and the testimonies of truth, as ever held dear 
by our Society. We visited all the meetings of 
Bucks Quarter, except two, and I now feel as if 
they may be left, at least for the present. My 
companion, dear T. T., seems well satisfied with 
her visit. My quiet home is very sweet, and the 
reward fully commensurate to all the saerifices 
made during absence. 

‘‘We miss our dear departed T. Zell! more 
than can be told. His weighty, feeling spirit 
and deportment gave dignity and strength to our 


meetings. But where shall we look, who shall | 
fill his place ? is a query not easily solved to my | 
mind. Qh! how | have desired his mantle might | 
rest upon some one yet spared, to help the weak, 
eounsel the inexperienced, and bear up the hands 


of the feeble instruments! He was a faithful 
elder, honorable in his day, and weil qualified 
‘to speak a word in season to them that are 
-weary ; but he rests from his labors in a heavenly 
maasion prepared for all the righteous ; peace to 
bis memory! I loved him, and deeply feel his 
loss, but I have beer able to resign him to Him | 
who has a right to take his own when it pleases 
him, Yesterday we attended the meeting at 
Pennsbury, eight miles above Bristol, a branch 
of Bucks Quarter. It was a solemn season and 
ended to satisfaction.’ 
In much love, thy 
H. J. Moors.” 


Ist mo. 24th, 1849, her diary continués :— 
“Days and months have passed away without an 
entry in my book, which was intended as a help 
to my spiritual progress, that by reeording my 
views and feelings, a guard might be maintained 
over my thoughts and movements, and the short- 
comings mentioned tend to stimulate to greater | 
faithfulness. Now the breathing of my ‘spirit 
is, “Oh for a closer walk with God,’ that every 
‘feeling may be brought ‘into subjection, all re- 
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maining self annihilated, and the heart wholly 
devoted to my chief good. We have had lately 
much to feel, as the rapidly declining health of 
our beloved nephew, Charles T. Stockly, threatens 
a painful separation from his family and rela. 
tions, to whom he is very dear. How are my 
feelings poured forth at times, my ardent peti- 
tions raised to the God and Father of the spirits 
of all, that he would be with him, and grant a 
sense of pardon and peace to his troubled mind. 
Oh Holy Father! may it please thee to encircle 
the little afflicted band, now with him, with thy 
holy presence! Mayest thou soothe and comfort 
them, and draw them into nearer and more inti- 
mate communion with thee! Wilt thou bear 
up the departing spirit! go with him through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and if consis- 
tent with thy will grant him an entrance into thy 
Heavenly kingdom. And Oh! righteous Father, 
I would ask that this proving dispensation of thy 
providence may be sanctified to his immediate 
family, that it may be the means of quickening 
them in thy holy fear. May we endeavor to 
serve thee better and love thee more, so that we 
may live to thy glory, and finish the work thou 
hast for us to do, end thus be prepared for our 
departure hence, and receive the approval of 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 

“25th. After an absence from meeting, more 
than usual, owing to indisposition, was again 
privileged to sit with my friends in social wor- 
ship. Though much bowed in spirit, I felt it sweet 
to commune with my Heavenly Father. In 
this secret communing, some expression seemed 
ealled for which yielded peace. On returning 
home, found the intelligence, communicated by 
telegraph, that our beloved nephew was no more 
an inhabitant of this lower world. His spirit 
took its flight, we trust, to the regions of 
blest, about 12 o’clock last night. Oh afflicting 
bereavement to his fond father, wife, sister ang 
friends, who felt him very near and dear. OF 
Thou who canst sweeten every bitter cup, be 


with them, with us, and sanctify the affliction to © 


our everlasting good. 

“In the afternoon I had a sweet, comforting 
visit from dear M. S. Hunt. For the words of 
feeling and encouragment handed I bless and 
thank thee, Oh Father, who art the author of 
all my sure mercies. ‘ He will hide thee in the 
secret of his pavilion, till these trials be over- 
past.’ Blessed assurance! I feel that I can 
leave myself, and all that is dear, in his holy 
keeping for time and for eternity. Holy, holy, 
blessed forever be his name. 

“29th. Yesterday at meeting twice; aheavenly 
covering was vouchsafed, for which prayer and 
praise ascended vocally from one dedicated sister, 
and mentally from others, to the great Head of 
the church, who remains to be the ‘ crown and 
diadem’ of all who are gathered in his name. 

“ Awoke early this morning. On my bed I 
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remembered Him whom my soul loveth. A pre- 
cious feeling of calmness and quietness covered 
the spirit ; it seemed also to be illuminated by 
ray from the ‘ all cheering presence’ of Jehovah. 
He who filleth the mind at seasons with his | 
glory, inspiring the holy anthem ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
men,’ yes, ‘toall men.’ Under this feeling I 
was led to adore the great Author of the universe, 
who hath placed his creature man in a beautiful 
world, intended to be a paradise, soclothed with 
beauty for rebellious man. Sin has made ‘it a 
world of trouble and trial to many of its inhabi- 
tants ; but glorious view, grace can restore fallen 
man to the happy state designed by an all-wise 
Creator ; can restore him toa state where he may 
enjoy intimate communion with Him who framed 
him for his glory. Oh my soul! may it be thy 
blessed experience to live so that no evil thought 
nor feeling may separate thee from the divine 
harmony: that in all things thou canst give 
thanks, acknowledging that he is 
¢ Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies ; 
Even crosses from his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.’ 

“3d mo. Our late Quarterly Meeting was a 
season of favor calculated to strengthen the mind, 
and encourage to persevere in the Christian’s 
path. Dear R. Hicks attended, with a lively | 
concern ; the gospel stream was opened and flowed | 
livingly through her as an instrument. | 

‘The next day accompanied by W. Webster | 
and T. Turnpenny attended Abington Select | 
Quarter. It was a season of instruction, also | 
the meeting on the day following. | 

“3d mo. 10th. My dear husband and self left | 
home to make a visit to Byberry. My concern 


eprincipally was to attend that meeting on First 


and to see our beloved John Comly, and 
some other dear friends. It has been accom- 
plished to a degree of satisfaction, but I believe 
the reward and the qualification for service would 
have been greater, had the eye of the mind been 
kept more single to Him who condescended to 
give the commission. After taking my seat in| 
meeting I felt poor and stripped, but in waiting 
upon the Lord my strength was renewed, and 
ability given to speak of his goodness, who is 
the righteousness and strength of his dependent 
children. 

“15th. Atour Preparative Meeting, I was 
bowed in spirit. Truly the Church is in a wilder- 
ness state. Oh! that I could seeit coming forth 
in ancient beauty and brightness, leaning on the 
breast of the Beloved of souls } each member born 
of the spirit, and drawing sustenance from 
thence. Then there would be meat for men and 
milk for babes; those called to the ministry 
would be qualified to divide the word aright, and 
all strengthened together, as a body compacted 
by that whieh every joint supplieth. Oh 


| probationary state. 


Father! hasten that day! that thou mayst have 
a chu:ch without spot or blemish.” 

In the latter part of this month she was en- 
gaged in a visit of gospel love to the meetings 
composing Burlingt»n Quarter: and in the fol- 
lowing 10th mo., ber mind being drawn to re- 
ligious service in Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
she again obtained the sanction and unity of her 
friends in that mission. Both these exercises 
were accomplished to the peace and satisfaction 


of the visitor and the visited. 
(To be contiaued.) 


Extract from the Journal of Joun CoMLy on 
the Origin of the Evil in Man. 

“In the first place, man is to be considered 
as a being composed of two natures; the one 
animal, or earthly, the other spiritual. The 
body is the animal made of the earth and sup- 
ported and nourished by the earth, as other in- 
ferioranimals. This animal body hasinclinations, 
desires, and propensities like those of other 
animals, to eat, to drink, to seek amusement or 
pleasure in a variety of ways, according to its 
inclinations and powers of attainment. 

“ The spiritual part, or soul of man, being of 
a higher origin and nature, was and is designed 
for'immortality and the enjoyment of a happiness 
suited to its nature and dignity; that is, a 
spiritual happiness to all eternity, called eternal 
life. From these two natures in man arises his 
The animal propensities 
seek their gratification in animal pleasures, and 
thus constitute the ‘lusts of the flesh.’ The 
soul, being of spiritual origin and nature, is 
furnished with a spiritual law and power to 
govern the animal or inferjgr nature. This is 
‘the law of the spirit of te,’ or law of God 
written in the heart, and this ‘law is light,’ 
‘the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’ Hence, whenever the 
animal propensities are yielded to beyond the 
limitation of this law, sin is committed, for ‘sin 
is the transgression of the Jaw.’ Hence, also, 
man being endowed with the power of choiee 
and freedom of will, can either yield himself to 
be the servant of sin or the servant of ri 
ness. ‘Know ye not,’ says the apostle, ‘ that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are, whether of sin unto death or 
of obedience unto righteousness?’ From this 
practical experimental view of the state and 
condition of man, it is easy to perceive that the 
origin of evil is in man. Gud created nothing 
but what was good ; evil, therefore, is. produced 
by, man’s abuse of the powers with which he is 
endowed; ‘ Let no man say when he is tempted 
that he is tempted of God, for God canaot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man; 
but every man when he is tempted, is drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed ’—‘is drawn 
away’ from: his allegiance and obedience to the 
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divine law by exercising his power of choice to 
follow the inclination of his fleshly lust, and 
thereby ‘enticed’ to indulge himself in seeking 
or pursuing a carnal gratification in preference 
-to his duty to God; and then when his own 
‘lust hath conceived ’ the desire of sensual hap- 
piness, it bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is 
finished, ‘ bringeth forth death.’ This plain 
doctrine of the apostle James is an illustration 
of the doctrine of Christ, that it is not that which 
enters into a man that defileth a man, but that 
which cometh out of him ; for from within, out 
of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, &c., 
and these are they which defile a man. But all 
these proceed from ‘the lusts of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,’ from ‘the 
animal propensities, the earthy nature of man. 
This is further illustrated by the apostle : ‘ If ye 
live after the flesh ye shall die ; but if ye, through 
the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye 
shall live.’ And again: ‘ Walk in the spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.’ 
Indeed, the whole tenor of the doctrines of Christ 
and of his disciples goes to establish this view 
of the origin, and nature and effects of evil, of 
sin. Hence watchfulness unto prayer is en- 
joined ; hence striving, laboring, and overcoming 
are entitled to the promise and reward ; hence 
the parables and instruction of Christ point to 
this inward work, to make the tree good, and its 
fruit will be good also. 

“But the inquirer wants to know what is 


meant by the serpent that tempted Eve in the 
garden of Kden. 

“We before adverted to the first, or earthly 
nature of man, as saith the apostle: ‘The first 
man is of the me earthy.’ He was made ‘of 


the dust of the ground,’ as other animals, his 
composition being of the same earthy materials ; 
and being superior to all the rest, when he con- 
templates himself, he finds the natures of the 
inferior animals contained within himself; he 
perceives the various inclinations of the lower 
orders of animal nature operating in himself, and 
tending to seek the same kinds of animal happi- 
ness with the inferior orders of beasts, birds, 
reptiles, &c. Hence he is led to perceive that 
he is a compound of all these inferior animal 
natures combined in himself in various degrees, 
and hence he perceives, in the predominance of 
some over others, the infinite diversity of the 
tastes and inclinations, and ruling pursuits among 
mankind. * ° ” ° 

“But among all these animal natures, the 
nature of the serpent also is found; and ‘his 
nature being known, he aleo may be kept in his 
proper place, and in subordination. 

“ tive, knowing the bounds of the divine law, 
and how far the privilege of eating or pursuing 
the inclinations of the animal propensities .ex- 
tended, suffered the lust of the eye to entice her 
beyond this limitation, and the nature of the 


serpent in her earthly composition being ‘ more 
subtile than any other beast of the field,’ of her 
heart, she, in this serpentine subtility, began 
to reason with herself, and endeavor to invent a 
way to get round or evade the cross, so as to 
indulge this lust. Hence she is represented as 
holding a dialogue with the serpent, and all men 
may read the same kind of serpentine reasoning 
in themselves when they are tempted to disobey 
the known law ef God, written in their hearts. 

“Tn the first place, a doubt arises whether the 
law is clear and positive, as described in the 

uestion—‘ yea,’ indeed is it certain—‘ Hath 

od said ye shall not eat of the trees of the 
garden?’ Are all the inclinations and desires to 
be mortified and crossed? ‘Nay! God hath said 
we may eat of the trees of the garden, but of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil we may 
not eat, lest we should die.’ This shows the 
struggle of the flesh dusting against the spirit, 
and the spirit against or opposite to the lust of 
the flesh. But again, the serpentine earthly 
wisdom gaining strength by this yiclding or 
doubting, as the phrase ‘lest ye die’ shows, 
the next step of enticement is the conclusion ‘ ye 
shall not certainly die ;” the penalty of disobe- 
dience will not surely ensue, ‘ for God doth know, 
that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.’ Hence the serpentine reasoning, in 
the lust of the eye, presumed to penetrate the 
knowledge of God, and that pursuing this grati- 
fication of the animal inclination the eyes should 
be opened, the capacity of happiness enlarged, 
and the acquisition of it increased to be even as 
gods. Here the enticement of this lust of animal 
inclination conceived, and when she therein saw 
‘it was good for food, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took thereof and did eat.’ 
Thus the sin of undertaking to decide and judge 
for herself, what was good and what was evil, in- 
dependent of the divine law, when it was finished 
brought forth death, the loss of the divine image, 
or life of peace and innocence, unhappiness to 
the soul, as the wages or consequences of yielding 
the members to the servants of sin. 

“This figurative description of the temptation 
and fall of the first pair, is found to be a sad 
reality in the experience of every one that acts 
contrary to what he knows to be right, and may 
be perceived by a careful attention to the work- 
ings of the mind, in which the plausible reason- 
ings of the flesh or animal cunning are suffered 
to blind the eye of the mind, so that it becomes 
evil, and then the whole body becomes filled with 
darkness. On the contrary, if the power of 
choice in the exercise of free will is used to re- 
sist the first motion or inclination of the animal 
propensities to go beyond the known law or will 
of God, then the yoke or cross being laid thereon, 
the mind is preserved in The animal or 
earthly nature is regulated and governed by the 
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divine law, and harmony and peace prevail. 
Here the doctrine of the cross and self-denial is 
applied to the first motion, which, if indulged, 
would lead to sin. Here is realise the death of 
Christ, essential for every one to know, ‘ for in 
that he died, he died unto sin once, but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God.’ This being ex- 
perienced, man knows a walking ‘in the spirit, 
and the lusts of the flesh have no dominion over 
him.” As Paul, he keeps his body under, he 
dies daily toevery motion that would arise in his 
earthly nature and lead him into the bondage of 
sin. Here the watch is maintained, and the 
dominion is maintained in the life, and spirit, 
and power of God, ruling in the soul and pro- 
ducing the fruits of righteousness and peace. 
Here the discovery is plainly made that the 
origin of evil is in man, and that sin is the 
transgression of the law of God; for where 
there is no law there is no transgression, conse- 
quently no sin, no evil. Where there is nothing 
to show man what is to be denied in himself 
there can be no self-denial. But if any man is 
willing to be a disciple of Christ, the hght and 
law of God given to man for his salvation, he 
must deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
Christ as the light makes manifest. 
“This comprehends his whole business.” 


A notice of the decease of Clement Biddle 
was published in the 49th number of the Intel- 
ligencer, since which, the following was sent by 
a friend and cotemporary intimately acquainted 
with the deceased through a long life. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Our friend Clement Biddle was the son of Owen 
and Sarah Biddle, late of this city, who were re- 
ligiously concerned that their offspring might be 
preserved from the evils which, in large cities, lay 
thickly in the way, to ensnare the feet of the young 
and the unwary. This concern was greatly blessed 
to a large family of children, and eminently so to 
this our deceased Friend. In early life he was 
strongly tempted to indulge in the fashionable 
dress and amusements of the times, but after 
some trial of that way, he became thoroughly 
convinced that it was not the road to pure and 
permanent enjoyment. Yielding to this convic- 
tion, he soon became an exemplary member of 
religious society, was faithfully devoted to its in- 
terests, and to the end remained in it, a bright 
and a shining light. 

It was apparent in his youth that he inherit- 
ed a frail and delicate constitution, and soon 
after arriving at maturity he made several voya- 
ges to South America, for the benefit of his 
health; but although his constitution was great- 
ly improved by his travels, his health remained 
delicate to the end of his days, often involving 
him in personal suffering, which he bore with 
cheerful patience and resignation. 
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During the past year, it was evident to his 
friends that the powers of life were gradually 
failing. He bore all the pain and affliction inci- 
dent to such decline, in humble acquiescerce 
with the divine will: showing, in a striking man- 
ner, the power of religion to support and com- 
fort the mind, under much bodily affliction, and 
the near prospect of death. 

On the morning of his decease he suffered 
from oppression of the breast, and some increased 
difficulty of breathing. One of his attendants 
proposed sending for his physician, with a view 
to his relief. He replied, that he did not think 
it necessary ; it was release, and not relief that he 
desired. He remarked, that the blessings he 
had received from the Divine Hand had been 
manifold and unmerited; and, with some emo- 
tion, added, nor has the enjoyment of them been 
diminished by my dear children. After taking 
an affectionate leave of his wife and family, he 
requested his love should be given to bis friends 
and relations, mentioning several of them by 
name; and then said, “And now , Oh, gracious 

| Lord, let thy servant depart in peace; yet 1 0t 

| my will but thine be done.’’ Then gently clos- 

| ing hiseyes, he, in a few moments quietly breathed 
his last. 

Such was the happy release of this our belov- 
ed friend. Such the blessed termination of a 

i well spent life. In his removal, his family has 
lost a tender husband and father, the communi- 
ty a useful citizen, and his brethren in religious 

| fellowship a faithful Elder and upright pillar in 
| the church. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that.man is peace.”— 
Psalm xxxvii 37. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. - 

“How good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” It is a question, 
whether the time has not come in which it may 

| be profituble for Friends to examine if there are 

‘any well grounded reasons for a continuation of 

| the division in the Society that occurred first in 
| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1827, and in 
New York in 1828. 

The nature and character of an action is fre- 
quently determined by its effects; “a tree is 
| known by its fruit, a good tree will bring forth 

| good fruit; an evil tree, evil fruit.” Now what 
has been the fruit produced by this schism? Has 

jit tended to promote those Christian testimonies 
which have long distinguished the Society ? or to 
exhibit more favorably to an observing world, 
the fundamental principle of our profession ? Has 
| it tended to increase brotherly love? Has it pro- 
| duced unity of feeling and oneness of sentiment 

|in either branch? Has it tended to evince to a 

rising generation, that there is a foundation that 
cannot be shaken, and that their elder brethren 
have been in no degree deficient ‘n building 
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thereupon? These questions with many others 
of the same character, may be answered in the 
negative. Will not a continuation of such a 
division give to a succeeding generation an un- 
favorable impression concerning the principles 
of our profession? It may be claimed that 
division was a matter of necessity. Was it not 
made such for want of love, Christian patience, 
charity and forbearance ? Again, it may be claim- 
éd that some advantages have been produced by 
the separation ; if so, they are difficult of dis- 
covery, being so buried and clouded under the 
greater amount of disadvantages. Why then lon- 
ger continue two bands; when reconciliation 
may be had without money and without price, 
without concession, or the compromise of any im- 
portant principle by either branch? Each are 
governed by nearly the same discipline, practice 
the same mode of worsuip, depend upon the 
same divine manifestation inwardly and immedi- 
ately revealed for right guidance; upon the same 
grace to sanctify and save, and concerned to 
sustain the same testimonies. Surely under 
such circumstances, is it not matter of surprise, 
that the breach should have remained so long 
with so little effort for its being healed; produ- 
cing as it has, from year to year, its bitter and 
unwholesome fruits? D. I. 
Dutchess Cv., N. Y., 23d of 1st mo. 1856. 


An interesting sketch of the travels of Dr. E. 
K. Kane, who hasrecently returned from the 
Arctic regions, has been published in the last 
number of Graham’s Magazine from which we 
make the ee 


Doctor Elisha Ment Kane is not quite 34 
years old, yet he has done more than circumnav- 
igate the globe; he has visited and traversed In- 
dia, Africa, Europe, South America, the islands 
of the Pacific, and twice penetrated the Aretic 
region to the highest latitude attained by civil- 
ized man. He has encountered the extremest 
perils of sea and land, in every climate of the 
globe ; he has discharged in turn the severest 

uties of the soldier and seaman. Attached: to 
the United States Navy as a surgeon, he is 
nevertheless engaged at one time in the coast 
survey of the tropical ocean, and in a month or 
two we find him exploring the frigid zone; and 
all the while that his personal experiences had 
the character of romantic adventure, he was 
pushing them in the spirit of scientific and phi- 
lanthropic enterprise. 

As a boy his instinctive bent impelled him to 
the indulgence and enjoyment of such adventures 
as were best fitted to train him for the work be- 
fore him. His collegiate studies suffered some 
postponement while his physical qualities presged 
for their necessary training and discipline. It 
was almost in the spirit of truancy that he ex- 
plored the Blue Mountains of Virginia as a stu- 
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dent of geology under the guidance of Professor 
Rogers, and cultivated at once his hardihood of 
vital energy and those elements of natural science 
which were to qualify him for his after services 
in the field of physical geography. But in due 
time he returned to the pursuit of literature, and 
achieved the usual honors as well as though his 
college studies had suffered no diversion; his 
muscles and nerves were educated, and his brain 
lost nothing by the indirectness of its develope- 
ment, but was rather corroborated for all the 
uses which it has served since. He gradaated 
at the University of Pennsylvania—first, in. its 
collegiate, and afterward in its medical depart- 
ment. His special relishes in study indicated 
his natural drift: chemistry and surgery; natu- 
ral science in its most intimate converse with 
substance, and the remedial art in its most hero- 
ic function. He went out from his Alma Ma- 
ter a good classical scholar, a good chemist, min- 
eralogist, astronomer and surgeon. But he 
lacked, or thought he lacked, robustness of frame 
and soundness of health. He solicited an appoint- 
ment in the navy, and upon his admission, de- 
manded active service. He was appointed upon 
the diplomatic staffas surgeon to the first Amer- 
ican embassy to China. This position gave him 
opportunity to explore the Phillipine Islands, 
which he effected mainly on foot. He was the 
first man who descended into the crater of Tael ; 
lowered more than a hundred feet by a bamboo 
rope from the overhanging cliff, and clambering 
down some 700 feet more arene the scorize, he 
made a topographical sketch of the interior of 
this great volcano, collected a bottle of sulphu- 
rous acid from the very mouth of the crater; 
and, although he was drawn up almost senseless, 
he brought with him his portrait of this hideous 
cavern, and the specimens which it afforded. 

Before he returned from this trip, he had as- 
cended the Himalayas, and triangulated Greece 
on foot; he had visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, 
and all the mythologic region of Egypt; traver- 
sing the route and making the acquaintance. of 
the learned Lepsius, who was then prosecuting 
his archeeological researches. 

At home again, when the Mexican war broke 
out, he asked to be removed from the Philadel- 
phia Navy-Yard to the field of a more congeni- 
al service; but the Government sent him to the 
Coast of Africa. Here he visited the slave-fac- 
tories, from Cape Mount to the River Bonny, 
and, through the infamous Da Souza, got access 
to the baracoons of Dahomey, and contracted, be- 
sides, the coast-fever, from the effects of which 
he has never entirely recovered. 

When he recovered and #éturned he was em- 
ployed in the Coast Survey. While engaged in 
this service, the Government, by its correspon- 
dence with Lady Franklin, became committed 
for an attempt at the rescue of Sir John and his 
ill-starred companions in Arctic discovery. 
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Nothing could be better addressed to the Doc-; 
tor’s governing sentiments than this adventure. 
The enterprise of Sir John ran exactly in the 
current of one of his own enthusiasms—the 
service of natural science combined with heroic 
personal effort; and, added to this, that sort of 
patriotism which charges itself with its own full 
share in the execution of national engagements 
of honor: and beside this cordial assumption of 
his country’s debts and duties, there was no lit- 
tle force in the appeal of a nobly-brave, spirited 
woman to the chivalry of the American navy. 

He was “bathing in the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 1850,” 
when he received his telegraphic order to pro- 
ceed forthwith to New York for duty upon the 
Aretic expedition. In nine days from that date 
he was beyond the limits of the United States, 
on his dismal voyage tothe North Pole. Of 
this first American expedition, as is well known 
to the public, he was the surgeon, the naturalist, 
and the historian. It returned disappointed of 
its main object, after a Winter in the region of 
perpetual ice and a fifteen months’ absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself a day to recover 
from the hardships of this cruise, he set on foot 
the second attempt, from which he has returned, 
after verifying by actual observation the long- 
questioned existence of an open sea beyond the 
latitude of 82 degrees, and beyond the tempera- 
ture also of 100 degrees below the freezing 
point. His “ Personal Narrative,” published 
early in 1853, recounts the adventures of the 
first voyage, and discovers his diversified qaalifi- 
cations for such an enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two Winters, in the 
highest latitudes, and two years and a half of 
unintermitted labor, with the risks and respon- 
sibilities attendant. He is now preparing the 
history for publication. But that part of it 
which best reports his own personal agency, and 
would most justly present the oian to the reader, 
will of course be suppressed. We would gladly 
supply it, but as yet this is impossible. His 
journal is private property, the extracts which 
we may expect, will be only too shy of egotism; 
and his companions have not spoken yet, as some 
day they will speak, of his conduct throughout the 
terrible struggles which together they endured. 

To form anything like an adequate estimate 
of this last achievement, it is to be recollected 
that his whole company amounted to but 20 
men, and that of this corps or crew he was the 
commander, in naval phrase; and when we are 
apprised that his portfolio of scenery sketched 
on the spot in pencil, and in water-colors, kept 
fluid over a spirit-lamp, amounts to over 300 
sketches, we have a hint of the extent and vari- 
ety of the offices he filled’ on this voyage. He 
was in fact the surgeon, sailing-master, astrono- 
mer and naturalist, as well as captain and leader 
of the expedition. 
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This man of all work and desperate daring 
and successful doing is in height about five feet 
s:ven inches; in weight, say 130 lbs. or so, if 
health and rest would but give him leave to fill 
up his natural measure. His complexion is fair, 
his hair brown, and his eyes dark gray, with a 
hawk look. He is a hunter by every gift and 
grace and instinct that makes up the character; 
an excellent shot and a brilliant horseman. He 
has escaped with whole bones from all his adven- 
tures, but he has several wounds which are 
troublesome; and, with such general health’ as 
his, most men would call themselves invalids ard 
live on furlough from all the active duties of life; 
yet he has won the distinction of being the first 
civilized man to stand in latitude 82 deg. 30 min., 
and gaze upon the open Polar Sea—to teach the 
northernmost point ofland on the globe—to rerort 
the lowest temperature ever endured—the heavi- 
est sleigh-journeys ever performed—and the 
wildest life that civilized man has successfully 
undergone; and to return after all to tell the 
story of his adventures. 

The secret spring of all this energy is in his 
religious enthusiasm—discovered alike in the 
generous spirit of his adventures in pursuit of 
science, in his enthusiastic fidelity to duty, and 
in his heroic maintenance of the point of honor 
in all his intercourse with men. 

In his deportment there is that mixture of 
shyness and frankness, simplicity and fastidious- 
ness, sand-wiched rather than blended, which 
marks the man of genius and the monk of in- 
dustry. He seems confident in himself, but not 
of himself. His manner is remarkable for celer- 
ity of movement, alert attentiveness, quickness 
of comprehension, rapidity ofatterance and sen- 
tentious compactness of dicti6n, which arise from 
a habitual watchfulness against the betrayal of 
his own enthusiasm. He seems to fear that he 
is boring you, and is always discovering his un- 
willingness to “sit” for your admiration. Ifyou 
question him about the handsome official acknow- 
ledgements of his services by the British and 
American Governments, or in any way endeavor 
to turn him upon his own gallant achievements, 
he hurries you away from the subject to some 
point of scientific interest whicli he presumes will 
more coneern and engage yourself; or he says or 
does something that makes you think he is occu- 
pied"with his own inferiority in some matter 
which your conversation presents tohim. One 
is obliged to struggle with him to maintain the 
tone of respect which his character and achieve- 
ments deserve; and when the interview is over, 
a feeling of disappointment remains for the fail- 
ure of your efforts to ransack the man as you 
wished, and to render the tribute which you 
owed him. 


We wish we could be sure that he will not, in » 


his fortheoming work, give us the drama without, 
its hero; or we wish the expedition and its hero 
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had a chronicler a3 worthy as he would be 
were he not the principal character in the 
story. 

Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expedition now 
reparing and in process of publication by Messrs. 
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It is pleasing to find that, on their part, a bet- 
ter feeling towards us begins to prevail, and we 
hail with joy every indication of a return to 
those cordial feelings by which their fathers and 


Childs & Peterson of Philadelphia, will em- | ur fathers were once united in religious fellow- 
brace the important discoveries made in the fro-| ship. But although we desire to cultivate the 
zen regions far beyond the reach of all the pre-| most kind and charitable feelings towards them, 


decessors of the American exploring party, and 
their perilous adventures, crowded with roman- 
tic incidents, which, in the language of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, “not only excite our won- 
der, but “borrow a novel grandeur from the tru- 
ly benevelent considerations which animated and 
nerved him to his task.’”"—Graham’s Magazine, 


Feb., 1856. 
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A communication over the signature of D. I. 
will be found in another column, concerning the 


evils that have resulted from the separation of | 


1827-8, and the advantages that would ensue 
from a re-union of the Society of Friends. 


we do not conceive that the harmony of our So- 
yeiety would be promoted by a re-union at this 
time, unless they could be induced to desist from 
'that spirit of religious controversy which pro- 
| duced the separation and by which they are now 
disturbed. 


We have no hesitation in believing that there 
are among them many sincere and devoted dis- 
ciples of Christ, who are burdened and distressed 
by the controversial spirit which has destroyed 
their harmony. To these we would willingly 
offer a quiet asylum whenever they can come to 
the true grounds of religious union, as recently 
set forth in our columns, viz: “ Love to God 
and love to man: the effect of the sanctifying 





Although we commend the charitable spirit of | and redeeming influence of the Holy Spirit.” 
our correspondent, and freely admit that such a| We believe that the Society with which we - 
re-union, if it could be effected on the ground of ; have united, holds the principles of christianity, 
Christian love, and without the sacrifice of reli- | as revived by the early Friends, in much greater 
gious liberty, would be exceedingly desirable; |! purity than any other religious body; and al- 


yet we are constrained to believe that the time 
has not yet come. 

Individuals, whemrightly called and qualified, 
may labor to remove the obstructions which are 
known to exist, but: as those obstructions are 
chiefly in the minds and hearts of those not in 
membership with us, it is obvious that we can do 
but little more than we have done. It should 
be borne in mind that we have never disowned 
any who lived up to our principles, and were 
willing to unite with us on the simple grounds 
of religious union maintained by our Fathers. 
Throughout the various branches of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, those professing the principles 
of Friends and belonging to the other section of the 
Society, are permitted to transfer their rights:to 
our meetings without waking any acknowledge- 
ment; and this privilege, we presume, would be 
accorded to them in any of the Yearly Meetings 
jm connection with us. Their ministers in nu- 


, hs ‘smerous cases have had the privilege of holding 


etings for worship in our meeting houses, and 
p have manifested to them a spirit of charity 
which, for many years, was without reciprocation. 


though we acknowledge that there are among us 
many weaknesses and deficiencies, yet we have 
cause for thankfulness in the brotherly love 
that generally prevails, and we trust there is 
among many of our members an encouraging 
growth in the truth. 


Let us therefore press forward in the path of 
individual duty, not meddling unnecessarily 
with the religious opinions of others, adhering 
to the fundamental principle of our profession, 
and the support of our christian tesmonies ; then 
we may hope there will yet be a gathering to 
that standard which, in former times, was up- 
held by our worthy predecessors. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Among the many good things in the variegated 
memoirs of Sidney Smith, is the following :— 
“When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to 
exertion, instead of mortifying your pride. Set 
about lessening those defects which expose you 
to neglect, and improve those excellences which 
command attention and respect.” This is excel- — 
lent advice. ; 
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It has been our practice to notice the Annual 
Reports of Dr. Kirkbride, Physician to the Penn- 
sylyania Hospital for the Insane, whose practical 
suggestions in the treatment of Insanity are high- 
ly appreciated throughout the country. Each 
succeeding report demonstrates the value of the 
course of treatment pursued in this excellent in- 
stitution, where the straight jacket and other ap- 
pliances, which were formerly used for restraiut, 
are now entirely abandoned. We make the fol- 
lowing extracts from the 15th Annual Report. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 399. The highest number 
at any one time was 242; the lowest was 223; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 233. 

The number of males in the house during the 
year was 200; and the number of females was 
199. The highest number of males at any one 
time was 128; and of females, 119. At the be- 
ginning of the year there were 117 males and 
106 females; at this date there are 120 males 
and 110 females. As usual, the number of males | 
has generally been greatest; but, as commonly 
happens, at some periods during this year there 
have been more females than males. 

From the beginning to the end of the year, 
the Hospital has been steadily filled, and often 
crowded to the extreme limit that prudence would 





permit. Although so many have been received, it 
has been a source of deep and constant regret | 


that our accommodations were so limited, that | 
we were compelled to decline a considerable 
number who were suitable subjects for treatment, 
and many of whom presented the most urgent 
appeals for the benefits uf the Institution, 
Of the patients discharged during the year) 
1855, were 
Cured 
Much improved 
Improved . 
Stationary. 


Died 


101 
13 
23 
11 
21 


Total 169 

The farm, garden and green-house continue to 
occupy the patients as in previous years, while 
the work-shop and mechanical department fur- 
nish employment for those who prefer using tools. 
On the subject of exercise, in the treatment of 
Insanity, the following judicious remarks are 
made : — 

All the good effects of a reasonable amount of 
regular physical exercise and labor in the open 
air, both for those whose mental integrity is un- 
impaired, and for those who are insane, are hard- 
ly yet anywhere as fully recognized and appreci- 
ated as they should be. ‘The systematic daily 
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use of the muscular system will be found the 
best means of preventing most of that nervous- 
ness, and a considerable portion of those varied 
forms of obscure affections, dependent upon de- 
ranged nervous action, so common in the higher 
stages of civilization with increasing luxury of 
living, and which bring in their train such loads 
of wretchedness and discomfort, and embitter so 
seriously the lives of many, who, to a careless 
observer, would seem to possess most of the ele- 
ments of human happiness. 

Evening Entertainments and Instruction of the 
Patients.—The eleventh regular course of lee- 
tures and evening entertainments commenced as 
early in the season as the room could be used 
comfortably by go large an audience, and will be 
continued, as heretofore, at least three times a 
week, for nine months of the year. The’ num- 
ber of evenings devoted to these objects in the 
lecture room, in the last course, was 132, and 
the entertainments were varied as much as the 
means at our command would permit. 

The reading to the patients in the different 
wards bas been regularly continued, especially in- 
the evenings, with various means of amusement, 
as well as instruction in some branches of educa- 
tion. The good effects of all these means are 
confirmed by daily experience; and as I have re- 
marked on other occasions, no money is more 
usefully expended than that which is applied to 
procuring the means for the pleasant and useful 
occupation and amusement of the patients, for 
keeping their minds in a proper degree of activi- 
ty, and for breaking up that listlessness and feel- 
ing of monotony which, without great care, are 
so apt to be manifested, even in the best institu- 
tions for the insane. In the Organization and ar- 
rangement of new hospitals, thuse to whom this 
important duty is confided should just as much 
see to the provision of a reasonable amount of 
apparatus and means of different kinds for the 
amusement, occupation, and instruction of the 
patients, as a part of their treatment, as any- 
thing beyond the mere food required for their 
nourishment, or the clothing that is necessary 
for their comfort. 


It will be gratifying to the friends of the in- 
stitution to learn that the appeal which has 
been made for the increase of accommodations 
has been so liberally responded to. In relation 
to this subject, Dr. Kirkbride informs that 


The amount of money required to complete the 
work is $250,000, and the Board of Managers 
have resolved to commence the building as soon 
as $150,000 are subseribed. 

Although but a comparatively small portion of 
our citizens have been called on, it is gratifyin 
to be able to report that more than $127, 
have been subscribed, and that a deep interestin 
the work, and an enlightened appreciation of its 
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ebjects, have been expressed by nearly every one 
whose attention has been called to the subject. 
Several of our prominent citizens, when applied 
to, have not only made liberal subscriptions, but 
have most courteously expressed their thanks for 
having an opportunity offered them to aid so 
truly benevolent a work, and tendered every en- 
couragement for its zealous prosecution. Not a 
few have greatly enlarged their original subscrip- 
tions. Many individuals, who have either been 
patients in the institution themselves, or have 
had members of their families participating in its 
advantages, have manifested the deepest interest 
in the new Hospital, and their efforts to excite 
the sympathies of others better able than them- 
selves, to give, as well as the unsolicited tenders 
of small sums by persons in very limited circum- 
stances, have on many occasions been touching 
to the feelings of those engaged in obtaining sub- 
scriptions, and offered additional proof of a pre- 
vailing sympathy with the views which led to 
the undertaking. 

The fact that so large a sum as $127,000 has 
already been subscribed to this object by 269 in- 
dividuals, is certainly most honorable to our 
community and encouraging to all concerned. 
The amount now tendered is made up of four 
subscriptions of $5,000, sixty of $1,000, fifty- 
one of $500, nine of $300, two of $250, thirty- 
nine of $200, two of $150, and one hundred and 
two of $100 each. 

_ Having before me every day the most convin- 
cing proofs of the necessity and importance of 
this work, and compelled to listen so often to 
claims for accommodations we do not possess, 
must be my apology for again urging upon you, 
and through you upon the public, the earvest 
hope that no circumstances will be allowed to de- 
fer the commencement of the new building one 
day later thanis absolutely necessary. There are 
certainly among us many citizens of ample means 
whose benevolence would lead them, when infor- 
med of the true state of the case, at once not only 
to subscribe the $23,000 now wanted to secure 
the beginning of the hospital, but afterwards to 
furnish the $100,000 which will fit it to be occu- 
pied by patients. Once begun, it will not stop; 
when its walls have been raised to their destined 
height, and the noble proportions of the build- 
ing meet the eyes of our citizens, there is no dan- 
ger but that the feelings which secured its 


commencement will provide funds for its com- 
pletion. 


RELIGIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The latest estimate of the religious condition 
of the earth, is as follows: Pagans, 676,000,- 
000 ; Christians, 320,000,000; Mohammedans, 
140,000,000 ; Jews, 14,000,000. Of Chris- 
tians, there are 170,000,000 Catholics; 
90,000,000 Protestants; 60,000,000 of the 
: Greek Church. 
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STEPHEN GRELLET. 
[Continued from page 797 } 

Separating, for a time, from his companion, 
William Allen, who stopped at the island of 
Malta, Stephen Grellet proceeded, in the latter 
part.of 1819, to the Continent. His first desti- 
nation was Italy. He very providentially ob- 


tained such letters to one of the principal Car- 


dinals at Rome, that he enjoyed extraordinary 
opportunities for the objects of his visit. He 
was treated with great courtesy and condescen- 
sion, and was admitted to places where few, if 
any, strangers had ever been before. On one 
occasion, in going through a convent, he admin- 
istered a gentle rebuke to some of the nuns, 
who, while at their devotions, looked round upor 
him and laughed,—perhaps at his Quaker garb. 
He was also allowed access to the Palace of the 
Inquisition, where he saw the “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” proscribed by the Index Expurga- 
torius, and the records of many a dark deed of 
the Inquisition, which were shut out from the 
light. These volumes of records he saw in the 
vaults of the building. But the most remarka- 
ble incident, at Rome, was his interview with 
the Pope. 

Before Pope Pius VII., stood Stephen Grellet, 
meek with Gospel innocence, but strong in the 
purpose of an uncorrupted conscience, and a 
faith that rested on God. The Quaker was ~ 
courteously received by the Pope; and, after 
friendly salutations, spoke freely and temperate- 
ly, as his custom was, about evils that needed 
correction. This he did in compliance with the 
Pope’s wishes. He referred to the convents, 
the general state of education in the country, 
the restraints upon civil liberty and the rights 
of conscience, and the condition of prisoners 
and the poor. After much conversation on these 
subjects, during which the Pope, who appeared 
to inuch personal advantage in the eyes of the 
discerning stranger, mentioned various exten- 
uating circumstances, Stephen Grellet arose to 
depart; but, before going, he felt moved to ad- 
dress the Pope, on the great doctrines and du- 
ties of religion. He meekly but faithfully 
preached “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” un- 
folding the truths of the Reformation in the 
palace of the Vatican. The Pope listened atten- 
tively to the strange Quaker minister, with solemn 
face and, eyes turned to the ground; and, when 
the address was concluded, rising from his seat, 
in a kind, respectful manner, he expressed the 
desire that the Lord might bless and protect 
Stephen Grellet, wherever he might go. Thus 
ended a solemn and interesting interview between 
Pio SeTt1Mo, the Head of the Roman Hierarchy, 
and STEPHEN GRELLET, the Apostle of Burling- 
ton, the records of which will only be unfolded 
at the great day. 

From Italy, Friend Grellet proceeded to Ger- 
many, and visited Munich, Stuttgard, and other 
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places. He had an interview with the King of 
Wurtemburg, whose wife, the sister of the Km- 
peror of Russia, had lately deceased. From 
Germany, he journeyed to Geneva, where he re- 
joined his friend, William Allen, and where both 
were refreshed at private meetings with some of 
the pastors and brethren. Returning to Eng- 
land, he went, with his old fellow-traveller, to 
Ireland, to attend the Yearly Meeting in Dub- 
lin; after which, he set sail for America, and 
reached home in August, 1820, having been ab- 
sent more than two years. 

This was a remarkable excursion. It was, 
certainly,gamong the longest missionary tours 
ever taken by a minister of Christ. Its incidents 
were of a remarkable character; its opportuni- 
ties of usefulness were unusually favored by 
Providence ; and the impressions made by per- 
sonal intercourse, and the good done by per- 
sonal labor, will make it memorable to the end 
of time. 

In the spring of 1831, Stephen Grellet felt 
that duty required him to make another excur- 
sion on the continent of Europe, for the welfare 
of his fellow-men, and the glory of his Master. 
After remaining in England about a year, he 
again set out with his faithful friend, William 
Allen, for the Continent. Their route was from 
.Rotterdam, through Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Berlin, Wit- 
temburg, Leipsic, Hernhutt, Prague, Vienna, 
Augsburg, Stuttgard, at which latter place the 
travellers separated. Stephen Grellet proceeded 
through Strasburgh and Geneva, to visit the 
Wapenses. The Quaker missionary was 
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half an hour, when they took a respectful leave, 

_ under a precious feeling of the support of their 
Divine Master.” From Madrid they went to 
Valencia and Barcelona, to visit the prisons and 
other public institutions of those cities ; and, hav- 
ing finished their labors of love, they returned 
through Madrid, Bayonne, and Paris, to Eng- 
land, in April, 1834. 

Before his return home, at the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in May, ‘Stephen Grellet had 
an opportunity fully to relieve his mind; his 
communication was very remarkable, rising 
brighter and brighter towards the close.” Ww. 
Allen also states that, “on the last day of the 
| meeting, Stephen rose and delivered a parting 
exhortation, which was remarkably solemn and 
impressive ; to some he addressed the language 
of warning, and he had sweet encouragement for 
the aged and for the tender-visited minds. In 
the silence at the close, there was a deep feeling 
of solemnity.” The next day, at a meeting of 
ministers and elders, ‘‘ dear Stephen spoke in a 
remarkable manner—it was indeed a faithful 
‘communication. We felt the drawing of a fa- 
ther’s love, and after a time of silence, Stephen 
knelt in supplication. It was a favored op- 
portunity.” This was the last time that Stephen 
Grellet met his English brethren in public. He 
never visited England again. He sailed for 
Philadelphia in July, and reached home in Au- 
gust, 1854. 

On his return from Europe, in 1834, he re- 
‘mained at home, with the exception of visits to 
neighboring meetings, until 1837, when he vis- 
ited Ohio and Indiana. In 1888, he went to 








gladly received by these witnesses of the truth. | New York and Rhode Island, and again in 1842; 
Hemmed in by mountain ramparts, and protect-| in 1839, to Maryland and North Carolina ; in 
ed by an hereditary name of faith, virtue, and| 1843, to Maryland ; and in 1846, to New York 
suffering, the Waldenses were enjoying, at this and Maryland. After this, his physical infirmi- 


time, a season of outward repose. 
however, the sympathy of Christians to assist in 

. promoting improvements of education and of so- 
cial life ; and the kind personal interest of Ste- 
phen Grellet, as well as his influence in calling 
the attention of other Friends to their condition, 
had an encouraging effect upon this isolated 
Christian community. 

Passing from Turin to Bayonne, in France, 
Stephen Grellet and William Allen again met, 
and travelled together into Spain. They reached 
Madrid in February, 1833, and were mceived 
with burdensome attentions. The King had 
sent messages before them to prevent their being 
molested, and the populace came in throngs 
from villages to see the persons thus honored. 
At Madrid, they visited all the public institu- 
tions, and sent to the King a report, calling his 
attention to the great amount of mendicity in 
Spain, the condition of the peasants, the state of 
the prisons, and the existence of slavery in the 
colonies. They were admitted to an audience 
with the King and Queen, which lasted about 


They needed, 


ties did not allow him to go far from home, and 
he spent the remaining years of his life in the 
midst of a community that revered his character 
and hisworks. Although not so much in publie 
as in former years, he was notidle. He carried 
on an extensive correspondence on the Continent 
of Europe, and endeavored to improve the sin- 
gularly favored opportunities which he had en- 
joyed of forming acquaintances in almost every 
European kingdom. During his four visits to 
| Europe, he is believed to have visited every 
country on the Continent, except perhaps Por- 
tugal and Denmark. Such a man had a Euro- 
pean fame; and a letter from Stephen Grellet 
was a passport even to kings and dignitaries of 
kingdoms. 


FIRST RICE PLANTED IN 8. CAROLINA. 

In 1694, a vessel from Madagascar, in dis- 
tress, put into Charleston harbor, the captain of 
which gave some rough rice, (which was in the 
cook’s bag on board,) to Landgrave Thomas 
Smith, who planted it in a moist spot in his gar- 
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den, (now Longitude Lane in the city of Charles- 
ton ;) the proceed® be distributed among his 
friends, and in a few years after rice became one 
of the staple produetions of the colony.” 


Tierces 
of Rice: 


135,691 
35,600 


In 1851, Received at Charleston, 
a 6 “Savannah 


171,291 
Value in dollars, about 3} millions. 


The following extract from a letter recently 
received from New Mexico, givesa picture of wes- 
tern life, and may be of interest to some of the 
readers of ‘Friends’ Intelligencer :” 


Los Vrcas, New Mexico, Jan. Ist, 1856. 
My dear Cousin, I have been living 
in this place about two and a-half months, and 
have made up my wind to remain here this win- 
ter. I amin the employ of Dr. B. The store 
and dwelling are under the same roof: the build- | 
ing is in the form of a hollow square, one story 
high and built of mud, though very comfortable 
and pleasant. All the houses here are built of 
mud, made into large blocks and baked. in the 
sun; they are generally one story high. In fact, 
I have seen a great many towns, and only three 
or four two story houses. The houses are very 
comfortable, and if you were inside of this one 
without seeing the outside, you would not know 
but that it was a brick house. The fire places 
are the grand feature of the building, generally 
situated in the corner of the room, in the shape 
of a concave arch; they are also made of mud, 
generally washed with yellow; thechimney is built 
inside the room, and the wood is put on end, 
leaning against the back; as the draught is ex- 
cellent, they make the most comfortable fire ima- 
ginable. Three weeks ago, I returned from a 
trip down the Rio Abateo (as they call the bot- 
tom of the Rio Grande) to Albuquerque; it is 
about one hundred and forty miles from here. 
I went on mule back. I rode the first day fifty- 
five miles, and the second about thirty, which 
brought me to Santa Fee. This is the capital 
of the Territory, and a very stirring place, as it is 
the New York of the country, I left here on the 
third day, with a guide, who, by the frequent 
use of the brandy bottle, soon became excited, 
and spurred on at a fast gait. After riding thir- 
ty miles, my mule gave out, and as it was dusk, 
and we were in a bad Indian country, I left the 
mule, saddle, and bridle, and mounted behind 
my companion, and off we started, being now 
about fifteen or twenty miles from his house, 
which we could have reached in three hours; 
but, alas! he had lost the road, so that, after 
riding two hours, we arrived again where we had 
the mule. I then wanted to saddle it and 
alone, but he would not listen to it, so off 
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we again started, following the streams up into 
the mountains, instead of following them down ; 
also pursuing our own tracks, which we made 
but a few minutes befure. 1 forgot to say, there 
were about six inches of snow when we left 
Santa Fee, and it was still snowing bard; I could 
not persuade him to go any direct coursc, but as 
I was getting very cold, he consented to make a 
fire, and stop awhile. In about an hour he was 
sober enough to know where we were, so we sad- 
dled up, and in two hours came to a little Indian 
town, not four miles from where we got lost. 
Next day we went on and arrived at last in 
Albuquerque. On my way, I passed through 
several Pueblo villages; their houses are much 
like the Mexican, except much cleaner, and in- 
stead of having a front door, you climb up a lad- 
der, and let yourself through a trap-door into the 
house. These Indians are good farmers and 
housekeepers, and are the best inhabitants of 
the country. Their wine making was quite in- 
teresting; they make a large tub out of an ox- 
hide, into which they put their fruit, then get in 
themselves, and squeeze the juice out. Of course 
it is sweet. Another novelty is, the way the 
Mexicans tie their asses, which they use to 
pack loads of all kinds on All the lower class 


of Mexicans wear a blanket, instead of a coat; 
well, when they want te tie their animals, they 
get off, and throw their blankets over the head 
of the animal, and the poor beast will stand still 


allday. This isa great stock raising country, 
and we frequently see flocks of sheep, to the 
amount of from four to eighteen thousand. I 
have seen ten thousand sheep herded by a little 
boy, not more than eight or ten years old, and 
four or five dogs, who look after their charge 
with great care. 

It is very lonesome here, for I have nothing 
to read, nor any acquaintances of my age; but [ 
think the Dr. will soon fit out an expedition for 
the Camanchiees, and if he does, 1 shall make one 
of the party. The trade is for mules, of which 
they have great numbers. At least once a year 
they go to the lower country, and drive away 
some hundreds and even thousands, from the 
large Haciendas, where there are sometimes ten 
thousand animals owned by one man. They 
never have to feed their stock, as they live out 
all winter. They count them once a year, col- 
iect théfmissing ones, brand the young ones, and 
then turn them loose, with herders 

Your cousin, 


Tn front of St Peter’s Church, at Rome, stands 
an obelisk 124 feet high. It was brought from 
Egypt to Rome, by order of the Roman Emperor 
Caligula, where it lay partly buried in the earth, 
on the spot where it was laid down, till about 
two hundred and fifty years ago, when Pope 
Sextus V., by the help of forty one strong pieces 
of machinery, eight hundred men, and one hun- 
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dred and sixty horses, in eight days succeeded 
in getting it out of the ground ; but it took four 
months more to remove it fifty or sixty rods far- 
ther, to its present situation. 

When they had at length reached the spot, 
the grand difficulty was to raise it. They erect- 
ed a pedestal or foot piece, shaped like four lions, 
for it to rest on ; and by means of powerful ma- 
chines and many strong ropes and tackles, they 
placed the bottom of it on the pedestal. Then 
they began with their machinery, to raise it. 
But when it was nearly up, so that it would 
almost stand, the ropes, it is said, had stretched 
so much more than the master workman expected, 
that it wéld go no further. 

What was to be done? Fontana, the master 
workman, had forbid all talking, and they now 
stood holding upon the tackles so silently that 
you might have heard a whisper. Suddenly an 
English sailor cried out, “* Wet the ropes.” 
This was no sooner said than done; when, 
to the surprise and joy of everybody, the 
ropes shrank just enough to raise the obelisk to 
its place, where it has now stood nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years; and where it may perhaps 
continue to stand many thousand years, unless 
an earthquake should shake it down. 

Dr. Wm. A. ALcorr. 
For Friends’ Tatelligencer. 
Barclay Mills, Whiteside Co. Ill. 
Second month 7, 1856. 

Wm. W. Moorz, Esteemed Friend :—As thy 
editorial of the 19th ultimo may beget some 
inquiries amongst Friends who may be desirous 
to emigrate to the fertile plains of the great 
West, to procure homes for themselves, and may 
be for their children. Such Friends have always 
had my tenderest sympathy, lest in their desire 
to procure temporal homes, they may be induced 
to leave Friends, and perhaps their Father’s 
house, some I fear to return no more. [ desire 
that no Friend, young or old, may attempt to 
emigrate West until they have well turned the 
fleece, and thereby become satisfied that such re- 
moval has the royal signet affixed thereto, that 
they may move in the light—and then a blessing 
will attend such removal. 

There are many solitary families of Friends 
scattered through the Western prairies, who have 
been from amongst Friends fcr many years past, 
who seem in most cases to have sold thefr birth 
right, being far separated from any body of 
Friends; yet there have been some of those isolated 
ones (who even did not know where their right 
of membership was,) that have written to the 
overseers of our monthly meeting to be united 
to society, and in some cases they have been, 
and in others they have been too remote for 
Friends to visit them. From this view of things, 
I concur with thee that it is an important -mat- 
ter, thit Friends immigrating to Illinois should 


try to procure homes either i 
ing, or to locate where th 
ciety gathering. I have be 
speak from experience. I” digressed from 
my first intention in writi thee, which was 
to give thee a little kind of directory for Friends 
(if any inquiries should be made,) and to advise 
the plan of Friends forming little colonies of 
those desirous to remove, and to move in a body, 
and to purchase their land in a body and divide 
it to suit themselves ; by this means they might 
settle more compactly, and possibly obtain a lot 
of timber for each family, which is becoming 
quite an object in this prairie country. I will 
to the best of my ability give a directory from 
Chicago to each of the settlements of Fricnds in 
the north part of this State. From Chicago by 
Railroad to Lasalle, thence by private conveyance, 
sixteen miles toClear Creek Meeting, via Mount 
Palatine, which is ten miles from Lasalle and 
near to the edge of the settlément of Friends. 
Those Friendsare mostly from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Maryland. The Chicago and Rock Island Rail 
Road passes near those Friends in Mercer and 
Henry counties. From Chicago by the Chicago 
and Galena Union Rail Road, to Winnebage 
Station, to find the settlement of Friends in 
Winnebago County, which settlement is about 
four miles south of that Station, near Elida Post- 
Office Winnebago County. Any one wishing in- 
formation from that place might address Wesley 
John ; and those desiring information from Clear 
Creek settlement might address William M. 
Price, Mount Palatine, Putnam Co., Ill., who 
would cheerfully respond. And from Chicago 
to this place, take Chicago and Galena Air Line 
Rail Road to Sterling, in Whiteside Co., nine 
miles from this place. There are some families of 
Friends in and near Sterling from Ohio, those in 
Winnebago, Co. are from Pennsylvania. 

Any letters addressed to me by any Friends 
will be cheerfully answered where I have the 
ability. 

The price of land in these various neighbor- 
hoods will vary ; for unimproved land, from seven 
to fifteen dollars, and for improved, from ten 
doliars to forty, fifty, and even sixty dollars per 
acre, according to the improvements, In those 
settlements on Rock River, there are good springs 
of limestone water, and plenty of limestone 
quarries ; the land is rolling and free from stone, 
except in the creek and River bluffs, and water 
power sufficient for all practical purposes. Rock- 
ford, Sterling and Dixon are flourishing towns of 
from 1700 to 5000 inhabitants each. The land 
in and near Clear Creek settlement is more level, 
and spriegs and stone not so abundant, but the 
bodies of timber and the prairies are both larger, 
and perhaps there may be more timber. 

Pine lumber is now brought in in abundance 
on the Rail Roads to the different stations, so 
that we do not need so much timbered land. 


a Friends’ meet- 
a prospect of so- 
pioneer and can 
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Stone coal is in abundance near to Clear Creek 
settlement. None nearer than forty miles to the 


settlements on Rock River, but it is brought 
plentifully on the cars. 


J..M. Wison. 


THE NEW EXODUS.* 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


By fire and cloud, across the desert sand, 
And through the parted waves, 

From their long bondage, with an outrstretched hand, 
God led the Hebrew slaves! 


Dead as the letter of the Pentateuch, 
As Egypt’s statutes cold, 

In the adytum of the sacred book 
Now stands that marvel old. 


* Lo, God is great |”? the simple Moslem says. 
We seek the ancient date, 
Turn the dry scroll, and make that living phrase 
«A dead one : “* God was great !”’ 


And, like the Coptic monks by Mousa’s wells, 
We dreain of wonders past, 

Vague as the tales the wandering Arab tells, 
Each drowsier than the last. 


O fools and blind! Above the Pyramids 
Stretches once more that hand, 

And trancéd Ezypt, from her stony lids, 
Flings back her veil of sand. 


And morning-smitten Memnon, singing, wakes, 
And, listening by his Nile, 

O’er Ammon’s grave and awful visage breaks 
A sweet and human smile. 


Not, as before, with hail and fire, and call 
Of death for midnight graves, 

But in the stillness of the noonday, fall 
The fetters of the slaves. 


No longer through the Red Sea, as of old, 
The bondmen walk dry shod ; 

Through human hearts, by love of Him controlled, 
Runs now that path of God! 


THE MOTHERLESS. 


God help ana shield the motherless, 
The stricken, bleeding love— 

For whom there gushes no rich fount 
Of deep and deathless love! 

The saddest titles grief confers— 
For who so lone as they, 

Upon whose path a mother’s love 
Sheds not its holy ray ? 


No gentle form ahove them bends 
To sooth the couch of pain— 

No voice so fond as hers, essays 
To calm the feverish brain. 

O, other tonzues may whisper love 
In accents soft and mild; 

But none on earth so pure as that 
A mother bears her child ! 


Judge kindly of the motherless— 
A weary lot is theirs, 

And oft the heart the gayest seems, 
A load of sorrow bears. ‘ 

No faithful voice directs their steps, 
Or bids them onward press, 

* And if they gang a kennin wrang,” 
God help the motherless ! 


* One of the latest and most interesting items of Eastern news 
is the statement that slavery has been formally and totally abol- 
‘ished in Egypt. . 
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And when the sinful and the frail, 
The tempted and the tried, 

Unspotted one! shall cross thy path, 
O spurn them not aside. 

Thou knowest not what thou hat'st been 
With trials even less— 

And when thy lips would vent reproach, 
Think, they were motherless ! 


A blessing on the motherless, 
Where’er they dwell on earth, 
Within the home of childhood, 
Or at the stranger’s hearth ? 
Blue be the sky above their heads, 
And bright the sun within, 
O God protect the motherless, 
And keep them free from sin. 


. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF HORN COMBS. 


But few of our readers are aware, perhaps, of 
the amount of labor required to manufacture 
horn combs, and the kind of material from which 
they are wrought. The butcher, after killing a 
steer, sends the hide to the tanner or those who 
purchase for him, and from them the comb maker 
obtains the horns and hoofs, paying so much a 
hundred for them. In this city, Ed. War- 
ner, G. G. Miller, Wm. Severns, Henry Rit- 
tenhouse and one or two others are engaged 
quite extensively in this business, and the follow- 
ing mode is adopted to make beautiful combs 
from crooked horns and unsightly hoofs:—The 
horus, when taken to the factory, have the tips 
sawed off, which tips are sold to the umbrella 
and cane manufacturers. If the comb to be 
made isa back one, for children, the horn is 
sawed spirally, by hand; if straight combs, the 
horn is cut from end to end, after which they 
are placed in cold water to soak, and after remain- 
ing there for some time, are removed and scraped 
with steel scrapers. The pressman then takes 
them in hand, and after boiling them in water 
or sperm oil, places them in a press composed of 
iron boxes, heated with charcoal, and when the 
horns are flattened, they are cut with shears into 
the proper size for combs. 

From this room they go into the manufactur- 
ing department, and after being soaked again, 
are shaved down to the proper thickness for 
twinning or cutting the teeth. The machine for 
cutting the teeth is exceedingly ingenious and 
complicated. The horn is placed upon a moderate- 
ly heated bed under the tooth cutter, and at 
each pressing down of the lever the piece of 
horn is cut into two combs. They are then ta- 
ken out and pulled apart while warm, and placed 
in the hands of the maker, who grails them or 
shapes the teeth, after which they go to the fin- 
isher, who smooths them by rubbing the surface 
with powdered brick, obtained from Bath, Eng- 
land. 

After being carefully washed, the stainer takes 
them in hand, and with a chemical preparation, 
spots them according to his own fancy, which 
spots are brought out after the comb has been 
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placed in a dye made of Nicaragua wood. The 
dye having the most powerful effect on the part 
chemically prepared, the comb is made to assume 
somewhat the appearance of tortoise shell. The 
combs are then placed in the sun, and after being 
thoroughly dried are polished. The combs are 
not yet ready for sale, as they have to pass 
through the hands of the bender, who, after 
heating them on an iron plate, ties them upon a 
block, fashioned into the shape desirable for the 
comb to assume. They are then placed in the 
hands of girls, who give them the finishing touch 
by oiling and wiping them carefully, when they 
are passed to the hands of the packer, who puts 
them im packages for the market. 

The sole of the hoof is cut gut and manufac- 
tured in pocket combs, and the upper part at the 
hoof, after going through the same process of the 
horn, is turned into combs of various kinds. 
The clippings from the horns and hoofs are sold 
to the burners, who manufacture them into pot- 
ash and Prussian blue. 

Notwithstanding many of the combs are sold 
as low as eight cents per dozen, each one has to 
pass through nine or ten distinct processes and 


new hands, each time, before they are ready for | 


the market, and it is only owing to the rapidity 
with which they are made that any profit can be 
realized upon the manufacture. 


SENSE OF HEARING IN THE LOWER TRIBES 
OF CREATION. 


In some shell-fish, the ear is a marvel of 
beauty ; and even the lowest have at least one 
or more tiny chambers, in which to catch the 
faintest sounds, and a special nerve to carry it to 
their imperfect mind. A’thunder clap frightens 
the lobster to death; and the pirates of the 
North used to threaten the fishermen with the 
firing of a gun, which would kill their rich 
freight ina moment, and render it unfit for 
market. Locusts hear each other, for their 
strange callinvites the female, and is a!ways 
accepted. Ants, also, are not devoid of such a 
sense. When the termites are busy, building 
their gigantic houses, watchmen are seen to stand 
from distance to distance. Every two minutes, 
with truly marvellous appreciation of time, they 
strike their tiny tongue against the hollow wall. 
Instantly a loud hissing is heard, uttered by the 
laborers all over the vast building; and with 
double zeal and renewed vigor, they work, in 
passageandchamber. The proud soldiersentinel 
looks carefully round, to see that all are duly em- 
ployed, waits his appointed time, and then 


repeats the curious warning.—Putnam’s Maga- 
zine. 


DAILY REPENTANCE.—Those who put off re- 
pentance till another day, have a day more to re- 
pent of, and a day less to repent in. 


OPPOSITION To INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
We live in better times than our forefathers; 
times of more enlightenment and public candor 
in examining into the claims of discoveries and 
inventions, and in awarding their authors that 
honor.and remuneration which they so justly 
deserve. It is sorrowful to reflect upon the suf- 
ferings which ancient inventors endured for 
those heaven-born gifts which now command so 
much admiration. Roger Bacon was forbidden 
to lecture, and when sixty four years of age was 
imprisoned in his cell for ten years, for the of- 
fence of making concave and convex glasses, the 
camera obscura, and burning glasses. Galileo 
was also imprisoned for his discoveries in astron- 
omy, and good evidence of his being put to the 
torture secretly for publishing his opinions, is 
not wanting. Guttemburg and Faust, the in- 
ventors of printing, were looked upon as having 
sold themselves to Satan, and were regarded with 
suspicion. We might present a long list of 
martyrs to science, discovery and invention, but 
| time and space would fail us. We rejoice that 
| the days of such persecutions and trials are gone 
| past forever. Stillthere may be many persons 
living in our day, who are imbued with preju- 
dices against new projects and new discoveries, 
/and may be given to the habit of sneering at 
new improvements in machinery, especially if 
made by inventors not engaged in the line of 
business which the machinery is designed to im- 
prove and advance. It is our opinion that 
‘such prejudices are not uncommon in factory 
| and workshop, but they are wrong—very wrong. 
A machinist is liable to sneer at an invention 
made by a weaver, if it relates to a tool; and a 
| weaver to sneer at that of an engineer, if it 
| relates toa loom. These trade prejudices are 
| perfectly natural, for the machinist may well 
|eonsider that a weaver cannot be very conver- 
‘sant with lathes and drills; and the weaver may 
\well exclaim, “what does an engineer know 
‘about the loom?” This is natural, we say, but 
| not always correct. The man who is accustomed 
‘to work on one branch of business becomes hab- 
| ituated to its very defects, and, in a measure, in- 
sensible or blind to them. On the other hand, 
a stranger to that business, if of an ingenious 
turn of mind, is more ready to notice such de-™ 
| fects, and to plan and labor to make improve- 
| ments. This is perhaps not a general rule, but 
it has happened in very many instances: Ark- 
wright was a barber, yet he invented a most 
valuable improvement in cotton spinning ma- 
chinery. Whitney was not a maker of cotton ma- 
chines when he invented the saw-gin. Cart- 
wright, the inventor of the power-loom, was an 
Episcopalian clergyman. Forsyth, the inventor 
of the percussion lock for firearms was a Presby- 
terian minister; and the Rev. E. Burt, of Man- 
chester, Conn., was the inventor of the first 
American check loom. We could presenta long 
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list of inventors who have made valuable improve- 
ments on machines entirely out of their own line 
of business. In view of these facts, let us say to 
every man,banish every thought of prejudice 
against any new invention that may be brought 
under your consideration, no matter wh@its au- 
thor may be. Examine the resto do so 
carefully, and then candidly judge of it@ merits 
and demerits —judge it on its own accougt alone, 
for many good improvements have been prevent- 
ed, for years, from finding their way int gene- 
ral use, simply because of prejudice in examining 
into their merits. — Scientific American, 


EpvucaTion.—Education does not commence 
with the alphabet: it begins with a mother’s 
look, a father’s nod of approbation, or sign of re- 
prouf, with a sister’s geutie pressure of the hand, 
ora brother’s noble act of forbearance, with a 
hand-full of flowers in the green and daisy mea- 
dow, with bird’s nests admired but not touched: 
with humming-bees, and glass bee-hives: with 
pleasant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts 
that are uttered if sweet and kindly tones, 
and words that mature to acts of bevevolénce, to 
deeds of virtue, and to the perception of all good, 
in God himself. 
ee 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Firovur ann Meat.—Fiour is held at $7 forstandard 
brands, but mixed brands are still offered $6 75 per 
bbl. Sales for home consumption at $7 25 a $8 50 for 
common and exira brands. Rye Flour is dull at $5. 
Corn Meal is held at $3 12 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat—prices are entirely nominal—$1 55 
a $1 60 is offered for goud red, and $1 70 a $1 75 fur 
good white. Rye is dull; sales in store at $1* Corn 
is in better demand; sales of new yellow at 36 a 60c. 
Oats are dull at 40c. pe. bushel. 

Catriy Mark«t.—The arrivals at Torbert’s Ave- 
nue Drove Yard were as follows :-—Bedf Cattle, 600; 
Sheep, 5000; Hogs, 400; Cows and Calves, 100. Beeves 
sold at from $8 to $11 per 100 Ibs. Sheep at $1 50 to 
$6 25 per head. Hogs at $6 25 to $875. Cows and 
Calves from $25 to $80. 


'}°HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of Parrish & Hough, is this day dissolved by limi- 
tation. 
‘Khe business will be settled by Saml. & Wm. D. 
Parrish, at the N. E. corner of Arch and Third streets. 
Philadelphia, \2mo. 31st. 1855. 


@ The Subscribers have this day entered into a part- 
nership under the firm of Parrisn & Bradshaw, for 
tratisacting the WALI. PAPER business, and svould 
respectfully solicit the patronage and co-operation of 
the public in their undertaking. y 

Having removed to THE STORE N. E. CORBER OF 
Tuan anv Arcu streets, we are now prepared to exe- 
cute any orders for Papering Dwellings, Stores, Halls, 
Counting Rooms, &c., in every style, in city oy coun- 
try, with despatch and on reasonable terms. 

Personal attention given, and careful experienced 
workmen employed. rriends’ Marriage Certificates 
for meetings, or private houses, beautifully engraved 
on parchment, also for sale. 

SAMUEL PARRISH, 
‘ JOSEPH T. BRADSHAW. 

Philada., imo, 1st. 1856. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, ° 
Janney’s Life of George Fox, . 
Narrative of the Life of Jesse Kersey, 
Review, &c., by William Gibbons, 
No Cross no Crown, . : 
Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilson, 
Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price, 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, &e., ° 
Janney’s Middle Ages, ° . 
Memoirs of David Ferris, . ° 
Evidences of Practical Religion, . 
Letter to Joseph Parrish and his Reply, . 
An Essay on the True Grounds of Religiou 

Union, by S. M. Janney, ° : e 

A liberal discount to those who buy to sell. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 

No. 1 S. Fifth St. 


2d mo. 23—3t. ) 





FRIEND wishes a home in a Friends’ family, as 
Teacher of the English branches. Address C. L., 
care of Wm. W. Moors, 100 S. Fifth St. 
2d mo. 23—3t. 


“1 ENESEE VALLEY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canun- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Terms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 
*‘RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 24th of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroed, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 00. Noexiracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ereildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 

of both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For circulars giving tol particulars, inquire 
of Josoua Ricnarpson as above, until the first of 
Third Month, after that of either of us, 


SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
[st mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 


“Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





